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WHAT WILL HER VIOLETS BE? 
S. A. M., April, 1886. 


What will her violets be 

There in the Spring of springs ? 
What will the bird-song be 

Where the very tree-bough sings? ~ 


What will her Easter be 
Where never are dead to mourn, 
And brightly the faces ask, | 
‘*Q, when will they all be dorn ?” 


Brighter the Easter shines 
On the faces here below, 
That she is behind the flowers 

And shut in the living glow. 


She knoweth the secret now, 
And by and by shall we, * 
How in the Spring of springs 

The violets come to be. 


— — -—— - —— — - — —- -_ 


EASTER. 


This word, like the festival it represents, has a far more 
ancient and broader origin than the theological one which 
the Christian world ascribes to it. Its foundations rest. in 
an antiquity which makes modern Jesus and Paul. Far 
back among the earliest observers and worshipers of 
nature’s forces the early crocus and the returning sun gave 


rise to Easter praise. Through the Isis festivals of Egypt, | 


the Passover of the Jews, through Greek processions and 
Gothic fancy comes our Easter festival laden with some 
thought and inspiration from each. The name is of a 


Saxon goddess. ‘This tree, with wide-spreading roots, 
reaching into the soil of universal religion, brings to us a 
rarer fruit of the spirit than we can find upon any exotic 
grown in the hot-house of the supernatural and potted in 
the miraculous. Our Easter anthems are the more reli- 
gious because sung by the chorus of nations. We would 
not be disrespectful to the Easter of the creeds. If God, 
heaven, and the immortal life come any nearer to any soul 
from believing that one Sunday morning, far back in 
Judea, the faithful Marys found an empty grave from 
which a dead master had come to life, we are glad. But 
to those who cannot find such comfort we offer our strong 
conviction that the Master, whom the Marys loved, was 
never entombed. That which they loved was not killed 
and cannot die. The loving soul that discovered beauty 
in the lily, sanctity in the sparrow, divinity beneath sin 
stains, was too fine a thing to be touched by the Roman 
soldier’s spear, too large a thing to be nailed to the wooden 
cross, too celestial to be wrapped in linen. Nature has bet- 
ter uses for dead bodies than to hold them in waiting for 
Gabriel’s trumpet. We have no desire to rghabilitate the 
worn-out garment, once it is laid aside. We would seek 
the immortality that is clothed with disinterestedness 
rather than with wings. Let life come in grander 
fashion, else let us sleep in modest forgetfulness. We 
seek | 
‘To join the choir invisible 
Whose music will be the gladness of the world”. 


We expect the continued life because we have more work 
on hand than we can finish in this. The thought of im- 
mortality is a lark’s song, which cheers us and lifts us only 
when it is above us and beyond our reach. When we seek 
to clutch it, it eludes us. When we grasp it, it is silent. 
If we hold it, it dies. We look for a heaven where there 
will be more disinterested love, more patience with weak- 
ness, more hospitality to truth. If such is to be realized, 
we ourselves must now begin to shape it. ’ 


The snows of winter are gone. The spring with its 
flowers is here. Muy the consciousness of sin give way to 
the inspiration of virtue as the gloom of Lent breaks jnto 
the glory of Easter. This season of budding purposes, 
renewing hopes and undying trusts we hail as one of the 
festivals of universal religion, a festival older than Jesus 
and broader than Christianity. Not upon the regurrection 
of one body in Judea eighteen hundred and fifty years and 
more ago, but upon the awakening of nature, upon the un- 
varied order of nature’s procession, do we rest our eternal 
hope. By working in and for the life that now is we lay 
hold of the life that never ceases to be. The poets are 
God’s best interpreters. Their insight ever leads to surest 
foresight. We will let them ee our Easter gospel. 
The inspiration of the poet of to-day as much as that of 
the philosopher makes the immortal life the fruition of law, 
net the fruit of miracle. The universal providence that 
includes bird and flower is the providence that is to have 
continuous use for the soul of man. Our space will not 
permit us to hold an Easter symposium of the poets, but 
we will permit them to ring for us a few of our bells of 
hope and trust. The simplest movement of grass and 
and flowers through the sod reach the throne of the Eternal. 
The lowliest blade has its message and rings its Easter bell 
in April, - 
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“Here I come creeping, creeping eVery where ; 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hill-side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 


“Here I come creeping, creeping every where ; 
My humble song of praise 
Most joyfully I raise 
To him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping, every where. 
—Sarah Roberts. 


We recall also the beautiful lines of Mrs. W. J. Potter to. 
the Epigza printed in our columns some years ago. 


“Sweet little kinsfolk, to our lives 
Your tenderer life appeals, 
Stirs the deep currents of ourtthoughts, 
And hidden grace reveals. 


“That Power which, thro’ the wintry storms, 
Keeps such surprise in store, 
Midst life’s thick fallen leaves may find 
Glories undreamed before.” “a 


The violet in its. bank of moss, the star that breaks 
through the scowl of cloud, and the face of his immortal 
bride, are linked by Browning to God’s own smile. 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May-morn, 

Biue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 


Sky—what a scowl of cloud 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud: 
Splendid, a star! 


W orld—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face! 


In longer metre and more humble mood does the Rev. 


T. Hempstead (we owe it to Presbyterian) find a gospel 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


It is pleasant to think, just under the snow 
That stretches so bleak and blank and cold, 
Are beauty and warmth that we cannot know, 
Green fields and leaves and blossoms of gold. 


It is hidden now; not a glimmer breaks 

Through the hard blue ice, and the sparkling drift ; 
The world shrinks back from the downy flakes 
Which, out of the fold of the night-cloud sift. 


But as fair and real a world it is 

As any that rolls in the upper blue: 

If you wait you will hear its melodies, ~ 
And see the sparkle of fount and dew. 


And often now, when the skies are wild, 

And hoarse and sullen the night winds blow, 
And the lanes and hollows with drifts are piled, 
I think of the violets under the snow. 


I look in the wild-flower’s tremulous eye, 

I hear the chirp of the ground-bird brown, 

A breath from the budding grove steals by, 
And the swallows are dipping above the town, 


The lily shines.on its bending stem, 
The crocus opens its April gold, 

And the rose uptosses its diadem 
Against the floor of the winter’s cold. 
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And that other world, to my soul I say, 
“* Thab’¥eiled and mystic world of the dead, 
Is no further away on any day 
Than the lilies just under the snow we tread. 


From grass to birds our Easter carols move. 


Bryant 
caught the lesson in the water-fowl’s flight: 


‘* He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


The sand-piper brought the same comfort to Celia 
Thaxter in her light-house retreat: / 


‘Comrade, where wilt thow be to-night, 
When the loose storm breaks furiously? 
My drift-wood fire will burn so bright ! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 

I do not fear for thee, though wrot 

The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children both, 

Thou little sand-piper and I?” 


In shee rhyme to the above thought Harriet Mc- . 
Ewen Kimball sings: 


‘*O wise little birds, how do you know 
> The way to go 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 


‘* Dear little birds, He calleth me 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be!” 


And Charles G;Ames in his beautiful poem ‘‘ Unseen” 
responds with an antiphonal beauty. 


‘*T see the hare from the danger hide, 
And the stars through the pathless spaces ride; 
I do not see that they have a guide.” 


‘* He is Eyes for All who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal; 
O God! I can trust for the human soul.” 


There is a prophetic instinct in the soul that carries on 
the lines of thought suggested by our knowledge of the 
near beauty and the lowly marvel. We build large hopes 
upon the great and beautiful laws of the universe. We 
place generous confidence in the Master Builder who so 
grandly forms the growing order. We cannot believe that 
he will allow our lives to remain mocking segments of an 
incompleted circle. There is some vast meaning in this 
mystic tide that has arisen in the soul of man in all times. 
There is some distant attraction, some moon in the heavens 
of infinite life that bends this ocean of mortality towards 
its immortality. Immortality as a mere present from God 
to man, as a compliment, or mark of confidence, an op- 
portunity to sing praises to the power that gave it, does 
not find much in the analogies of the universe to justify it. 
But the expectant life as successive chapters in a continued 
story being wrought out for some higher good than we 
know of, immortality as a necessity to that which is 
already begun,’ presses upon us as a responsibility, as a 
necessity. It envelopes us and we exclaim with Emerson, 


“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


This hope lays confident hold of the weakest and the 
wickedest. The economy that wastes not an atom in all 
the realms of matter, that allows not even a ray of light, 
that can shoot around the globe seven and a half times in a 
second, to slip its halter and roam aimlessly or pass into 
nothingness, cannot afford to waste the bud that withers 
upon a mother’s breast with the milk of its life untasted. 


April 24, 1886 


No sin-stained woman dragging her mud-soiled drapery 
’ into an untimely grave, but represents a force elaborated 
in a higher alembic than that which gave form to the 
fairest fern frond. Will the one beauty be carefully con- 
served in the geologic albums of God, while the other, 
charged with such potency of love, is brushed out of ex- 
istence, extinguished by a wanton breath as a child blows 
out a candle? 
Rather with Browning will we say, 


“My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 


We believe that this sense of justice within the soul of 
man must be a reflection of an infinite mercy more, not 
less, tender than our human sympathies. 


“The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above.” 


The holy passion which led Robert Falconer, the hero of 
George Macdonald’s story, to shrink from the joys of 
heaven in order to share the miseries of the unfortunate in 
hell is a hint not only of deathlessness but of the quality 
of the eternal life. It makes one ashamed to be spending 
time in asking for an immortality that ought to be spent 
in deserving it. George Eliot sees in the face of Zarca, the 
gypsy chief, a sorrow that would shame the joy ofa seraph. 
And this poem, anonymous in our hands, makes us believe 
that there are many common, near, dear women of earth 
whose lives may well silence the conventional angels with 
wings and halos that figure in pulpit talk and Sunday- 
school literature. 


“Now open the gate, and let her in, 
And fling it wide, 

For she hath been cleansed from stain of sin”, 
St. Peter cried. 

And the angels all were silent. 


“Though I am cleansed from stain of sin”, 
She answered low, 

“TI eame not hither to enter in, 
Nor may I go.” 

And the angels all were silent. 


* * * * K * 


“ But I may not enter there”, she said ; 
“For I must go 

Across the gulf where the guilty dead 
Lie in their woe.” 

And the angels all were silent. 


“If I enter heaven, I may not speak 
. My soul’s desire 
For them that are lying distraught and weak 
In flaming fire.” 
And the angels all were silent. 


“Should I be nearer Christ”, she said, 
“ By pitying less 

The sinful living or woful dead 
In their helplessness? ”’ 

And the angels all were silent. 


“Should I be liker Christ, were I 
To love no more 

The loved, who in their anguish lie 
Outside the door?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


*K * * * * * 


“Should I be liker, nearer Him, 
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Forgetting this,— 

Singing all day with the seraphin 
In selfish bliss? ” 

And the angels all were silent. 


The growth of thought and the development of soul 
changes the dogma of a future life into a passion for use- 
fulness. It does not lessen the mystery but it changes it 
from a terror to a trust. It weakens the dogma but 
strengthens the hope, changes place into a condition and 
gives to many sweet rest in a confessed ignorance that 
heretofore found but doubtful peace in professed knowledge. 


Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear his tread 
Who bears the finished web away, 
And cuts the thread, 
And brings his message in the sun, 
“Thou poor, blind spinner, work is done.” 
—H. H. 


Gladstone’s recent epoch-making utterance is one more 
evidence that justice is an indestructible principle in the 
universe. It proves that no postponement of the question, 
no sophistry of prudence or expediency can ever make 
wrong other than wrong, that there is no way of settling 
a question but by righting it, and this recognition gives to 
us more Easter assurance of the deathless quality of soul 
than all the bodily resurrections and ghostly materializa- 
tions that the most credulous have bollesed in modern or 
ancient times. If justice asserts itself in the life of a na- 
tion, it is to vindicate itself in the career of an individual. 
If the wrongs of the Irishman are eventually to be righted 
so must the wrongs of every Irish man and every other 
man be righted, and one lifetime on earth is too short a 
time to work out the latter as the former equation. We 
believe in immortality because we believe in justice. Be- 
lieving in justice we are forced to see with the poet that 
‘* Life is probation and this earth no goal but starting point 
of man.” : 


Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable Name? 
Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made with hands! 
What, have fear of change from thee who art ever the 


same? 
Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy power 
expands? 
There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as 
before; | 


The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 
more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect 
* round, 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall 


exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good nor 
power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist, 


When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the ‘heroic for earth too 
hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; : 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 
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And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days? Have we withered or 
agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might 
issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 
rized. 
supeen is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and 
woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians 
know. 
. —Robert Browning. 


This age has been frequently abused as the “doubting 
age”, and the friends of religion have often trembled lest 
rationalism might desecrate the sanctities of the heart and 
the peace of the soul. But the following poem which 
first appeared in the J/ndex, eight years ago, written by 
Mrs. E. C. Potter, wife of the editor, as she was calmly 
drifting out into the shoreless sea, is one of the many 
proofs to our mind of the groundlessness of this fear. 
The “‘ Peering ” that under the old thought brought ter- 
ror.and anxiety, gives in these lines the peace that is of 
the life eternal. 


Deep calleth unto deep! 
Tossed on a stormy sea, 
I heard a strong voice calling out, 
‘‘ What drift is bearing me ? 
Is it to haven? Ont to main ? 
To rest, to toil? ‘To loss, to gain ?” 


Across the doubtful tide 
Rang out the answer grand,— 
‘1 see a blue sky over-head, 
Although I see no land ! 
So breast the surges, bear the doubt, 
And search the blue sky’s meaning out.” 


Serene and still and strong, 
Though good or ill betide, 
Bends the great mystery of hope,— 
Love’s prophet, reason’s guide. 
What must it mean? It wraps us round, 
And saves us, though the tempests sound. 


Safe on this higher sea 
We trust life’s dearest freight. 
Immortal tides of deathless thought 
Sweep onward while we wait ; 
And love’s strong voices, o’er and o’er, 
Shout promise of another shore. 


Lastly, Easter thoughts sanctify pain, consecrate 
sorrow and welcome even death itself as the great life 
interpreter. We will not presume to say why or how, 
but we should desecrate the most obvious facts and the 
most persistent experience if we did not frankly acknowl- 
edge that while prosperity is a great teacher adversity is 
often times a greater one. The infinite bounty gives to 
us. helpfulness by the hand of pain. © The beatitude’ 
break upon us on the mount of suffering. 


‘For God in cursing gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction ” 


*% 


says Mrs Browning. 


*¢ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 


They learn in suffering what they teach in song”, 


says Shelley. Even death is life’s holy interpreter. Our 
vacant chairs are those best occupied. Our departed ones 
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are those best known. Those whom we no more shall see 
are they from whom we are never parted. 


‘* How doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low— 

When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lips and brow ? 


‘Tt clothes their every gift and grace 
With radiance from the holiest place, 
With light as from an angel’s face ! 


It sweeps their faults with heavy hand, 
As sweeps the sea the trampled sand, 
Till scarce the faintest print is scanned. 


It takes each failing on our part, 
And brands it upon the heart 
With caustic power and cruel art. 


Thus doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low; 

Then let Love antedate Death’s work, 
And do this now! 


DEATHLESSNESS. 


The small faiths can be proved; the larger,—say, the 
law of gravitation—can at least be stated; but the 
greatest faiths, and the fearlessness of them, cannot be 
set forth in satisfying words, because no merely intellec- 
tual process generates them. Living, helping, deing the 
immortal, is the only thing which makes one careless-sure 
of immortality ; and probably there is no such thing as 
being careful-sure of it till after death; and then the 
anxious ones will probably doubt just as much about the 
next station and the next. For many persons, for most 
of those who sit and grieve ‘‘in darkness”, the very 
Gospel of immortality lies in the counsel,—‘‘ Think no 
more about it now: you will, find out nothing more by 
thinking now than you naeey know. But live, live your 
best, to-day and for six months right on, consciously and 
deliberately turning all the dear memories and longings 
into nobler living,—and you will find that indeliberately 
and wnconsciously to you, by some spiritual chemistry 
within you, they are turning themselves further into 
hopes, and faiths, and assurance: assurance not of a 
future life, another place, new meetings, and the like, but of 
deathlessness, with all the laws of goodness playing on. So, 
without peering, simply knowing that the best that can be 
will be, and.that that best can easily be better than one’s 
best dream of it, you will presently go brightly on along 
the weeks, and brightening others on who have not yet 
learnt your secret,—this secret that the greatest faiths are 
revealed by the whole life-process instead of by that small, 
very small, part of the life-process which—we call our 
“thinking”. Nine-tenths of our life bodily—how much 
of our life spiritual ?—goes on unconsciously. I suppose 
the simple fact is that we do not know enough to even put 
the question of immortality, because, mind-wise, we know 
so little what this mystery of life, life present, is ; and of 
course we cannot answer, mind-wise, a question we don’t 
know how to put. 

If one is troubled by the doubt, let him try this way, 
and see. ‘‘ He that loseth his life ” or his faith in life, by 
living self-forgetfully is on the road to “find it”. But 
remember it takes time: it is altogether too good and 
great a faith to come in a day anda night. It may not 
come in sorrow, for sorrow is so often a gentle and persis- 
tent self-remembering. When it comes, it will come un- 
consciously : some day you will happen to notice that you 
have it! It will come, when it comes, like this unwatched 

eening of the Easter grass outside. Trust the Great 

hemist who knows how to bring the Spring in souls as 
in the planets. If it is not coming yet, you are probably 
not yet forgetting yourself enough: I mean you or me or 
any body who lacks faith either by moods or permanently. 


Ww. C. G. 


April 24, 1886 


Gontributed MWerticles. 
t-— 


"THE ELDER BROTHER. 9 


Whey told me that [ had an elder brother 
I—who had lived so lone 
That even the face of sister or of mother’ 
For years [ had not known |— 
So I arose and went in haste to see 
What like this elder brother of mine might be." 


One met me crying: **‘ Haste, he asks to see thee! 
Quick, or he may be gone!” 

Another: ‘‘ He waits toshare his kingdom with thee!” 
Swiftly | hurried on; 

And came to where one sat beside the way 

W hose tender smile made brighter all the day. 


And with a throb of ecstacy my heart 
Straight claimed him for mine own. 
Though much [ marveled why he sat apart 
So poor and sad and lone. 
‘* Brother”, [ said, ‘‘ what manner of thing may be 
This kingdom that you sent to share with me?” 


“* Poor child! No prince of earth am [”, he said: 
** Cast out, despised of men, 

Behold I have not where to lay my head. 
What can I give thee then ? 

Kven this ppor kingdom [ would share with thee 
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Is trial, and strife, and bitter misery ! 


‘** Nay, but I feel (1 cried,) within my heart] 
The kinship which makes one 
Oar souls; which draws me from the world apart 
To thee—my Father’s son. 
Because thou art indeed mine elder brother 
I cast my lot with thee—snd ask no other! ”’ 


Smiling he said, ‘‘ Be then joint heir with me 
In that salvation sure 

Which God hath promised to all who steadfastly 
Unto the end endure. 

Take up the cross, and patient follow me. 

| go—but leave the Comforter with thee.” 


Agd now | walk my way in deep content, 
Even though he be gone. 

His cross my staff becomes; the way he went 
Steadfast | journey on: 

Knowing whate’er that Unknown Land may be, 


My Elder Brother waits therein for me. 


Aurice WrLuraAMs BROTHERTON. 
CINCINNATI. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT THE WAY OF LIFE.% 


Jesus came to show the way, not to himself, but to God; 
and he walked therein to show men that they might walk 
in it, and thus made.it easier for men to do so. He was 
not God, but God’s son: subject unto Him, and dependent 
upon Him. He repeatedly acknowledged his sonship to 
(rod, and spoke of his reliance upon and agency for Him. 
He sought, and received, power from God; and therein 
showed that other men might seek and receive power from 
God. When he said to his followers: ‘“ Without me ye 
can do nothing ”®, he could not have meant what it is com- 
monly taught that he meant; for all his conduct and all 
his words showed that he was dependent upon his Father. 

His meaning must have been, Without me, in the sense 
of God’s power, and, in a measure, God’s presence, ye can 
do nothing. As he needed power not of himself to over- 
come the world, so we need power to overcome the world. 
That power must come from God. We need not seek far 
to learn how to obtain that power. - [tis not ours merely 
for the asking; many have asked and received not, because 

they asked auaiss; it is ours only as we seek steadfastly to 
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mount upward in spirit, fignoring much that men count 
desirable, and prizing Slove, truth, justice above all 
other things. Our progress may seem slow, but if we are 
mounting at all toward God (1. ¢., toward the ideal which 
he has set before us) we should not feel discouraged, but 
press the more confidently and rejoicingly forward. God’s 
spirit and the spirits ofall the just, among us and departed, 
will cheer us constantly, if we seek new heights of being. 
But our main-spring of action must be love of goodness. 
Aspiration implies not a negative but a positive kind of 
living; and the nature of our course, whether upward or 
downward, will be indicated by our performance of nega- 
tive or positive servise; by our quality of thought and 
speech, whether touching matters largely not our own, and 
matters either itively evil or tending thereto, or our 
own — affairs, and such as uplift and strengthen all 
men. e cannot aspire without loving every one, in the 
truest sense of love, whatever the differences may be in 


. our fancies,—which have no more moral weight than our 


dreams. All hate, except of evil, and all prejudice will 
gradually disappear as we mount toward perfection. We 
will welcome all who will enter into the fellowship of 
God’s devoted children, and seek earnestly, in a great 
variety of ways, to win those who are living differently 


from us to our own company. 
Buxton WEst. 


FACE TO FACE. 


One at least of the world’s old-time fancies has passed 
forever. We shall never see any Deity “‘ face to face”. Is 
God form or color? Nay, live a million years, live a 
million ages, and only the beauty and mystery and sublime 
possibilities of God shall still urge us on. 

With argosies of thought men are searching for Deity. 
Yes, and with argosies of wood and steel they are searching 
for thenorth pole. Let them stand, however, sometime, at 
the earth’s topmost round—at 90° north latitude—as stand 
there sometime they will; shall they find, think you, an 
actual ‘‘ pole” of wood or metal projecting there from the 
earth’s interior ? 

Search on, also, then, for God! The wonder and the 
inspiration and the glory shall call to us while we have 
conscious being ;—but anything more than this ? 

; JAMES H. West. 


Ghe Dludyp Gable. 


Woman in Music. By Geo. P. Upton. Chicago: A. C, McClurg 

& Co. 

Mr. Upton has chosen a new and interesting theme 
which he has treated with as much success as the materials 
of his subject warrant. As to the actual accomplishments 
of women as musical composers during the last three cen- 
turies, they are summed up ina list of forty-eight names of 
those the author generously chooses to call ‘* prominent ”; 
but with the doubt as to whether that number of names 
could be found among great composers of the sex to which 
Beethoven and Mozart belong, we conclude the term 
‘* prominent” to possess only a relative merit, and to refer 
to a less exacting standard than that imposed in the great 
masters’ works. Woman’s chief influence in music, Mr. 
Upton tells us, has been felt in the position she has so often 
held as the friend and helper of struggling genius. All 
the great composers had some woman friend, mother, 
sister, wife or sweetheart, whose love and faith inspired all 
their best works. Woman also ranks high as the interpre- 
ter of music; but giving such facts as these all their due 
weight, we could wish that Mr. Upton had used. less gallan- 
try and. more logic in reaching the conclusion that 
woman has done so little in the art of music because she 
is in herself a work of the highest art, whose function is 
sufficiently served in simply being without doing. ‘This 
may be true and the only con:lusion possible, but if so 
there is the less reason to try anl prove the other side, and 
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write a history of women in music. Mr. Upton’s book is 
worth reading, however, for the information it gives on the 
general subject of music.and musical culture. c. P. W. 


Sketchbook ” celebrity, is a very slight production in its 
literary aspect, and must, we think, depend mainly upon 
its pictorial features for reputation. The pencil-work is 
graphic and highly creditable. The plan of the work— 
which is on eight pages of plated paper, 7x9} inches in 
size, bound in covers of ‘‘imperial antique”, knotted with 
silk floss, and handsomely boxed—is to give in verse and 
Bible-text the cheering song of a blue-bird under a variety 
of human experiences, the aim being to bring out the con- 
solations of the Christian religion as they exist under all 
circumstances. ‘The verse is mostly anonymous, and in no 
case rises to the height of poetry; the engravings, which 
are on wood, are by George T. Andrew. ‘The work might 
easily have been made much better than it is. The price 
is $1.00. Lee & Shepard, publishers, 10 Milk street, 
Boston. E. R. C. 


PDhe Sdome. 
THE CITY IN SPRING. 


I like the city in the Spring: 

It has a hint of everything; 
Down in the yard I like to see 
The budding of that single tree. 


The little sparrows on the shed; 
The scrap of soft sky overhead; 
The cat upon the sunny wall— 
There’s so much meant among them all. 


The dandelion in the cleft 

A broken pavement may have left, 

Is like the star that, still and sweet, 
Shines where the housetops almost meet. 


I like a little; all the rest 

Is somewhere, and our Lord knows best 
How the whole robe hath grace for them 
Who only touch the garment’s hem. 


It is not much that makes me glad: 
I hold more than I ever had. 
‘The empty hand may farther reach, 


And small, sweet signs all beauty teach. 
‘—Mrs. Whitney's “ Other Girls.” 


SS 


WITH PEOPLE. 


The most striking fact in life is that we must live with 
other people. I tried once to think how it might be possi- 
ble for a man to live and work quite independently of 
others. First, I found that I must supply him with at 
least a few persons; then I found reasons for adding more; 
and then, as it occurred that these persons must also have 
others, I soon saw that the man would need the half a 
world in order to live, and that he must walk indeed with 
many people. Of course, some will come nearer to us than 
others; but after all none are very far, and every year all 
seem to come nearer, owing to the increasing speed and 
ease of communication the world over. Those come near- 
est who are in our home; after that come the neighbor- 
hood, the town, the state, the country, the world. 

Now there are three ways in which we may treat the 
pore with whom we must live. First, we may pass them 

y without attention, barely looking at them, and not 
really seeing them when we do look. Now if thus we do, 
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people will seem to us only so many figures and no more; 
we shall be as if moving about in company with curiously 
contrived statues, which walk and, make sounds about us, 
but which, so far as our heart, mind, conscience go, have 
no meaning and no life. Bacon said truly, ‘‘Faces are but 
a gallery of gta where there is no love.” 

Or, secondly, we may look at people very attentively in- 
deed, scan them closely, probe them deeply, but with an 
evil eye, attentive only to what is bad, and looking for ill 
things. Then people will seem living, active, personal 
enough, but ugly and bad, and we also shall look deformed 
to them; because it is certain that we shall see only what 
we look for, and equally sure that we shall grow like what 
we see. However the evil be not there, we shall think we 
see it the same, if all the time we watch for it. What is 
good either we shall not see, or, worse, we shall call it bad; 
and everything will be sad, hard and wrong. 

The third and best way is to look at people very atten- 
tively, but with a good eye, to see what is good, beautiful, 
holy. If so we look, we shall see good in plenty and a 
wide beauty; the world indeed will seem fair and gracious 
all the time. For the beauty is there, waiting, whether 
we see it or not; it is there in the world, but it is in us only 
when we see it. If we have no eye for good things how 
shall we know any person truly, unless all persons are 
whollyevil? But with an eye for the good, the more we see 
of comrades the better we shall know them and the more 
good behold in them. ‘The genial and gentle Lamb, as is 
told of him, once exclaimed, ‘‘I hate that man”. ‘‘But’”, 
said a bystander with great surprise, ‘‘do you know him?” 
‘‘No indeed”, said Lamb, quaintly; “if I knew him I 
should not hate him.” This is the point to remember; 
that very often (nay, always), hatred ig simply ignorance, 
beginning therein and keeping us ignorant. 

This then is the simple secret of the right way of deal- 
ing with people,—to have an eye for the fair things of life, 
so that the evil things are to us as if they were not, becanse 
they pass through us without staying with us. As theear 
conducts to our consciousness certain rates of vibrations, 
but carries not others, which others then the eye takes up 
and letsinto the mind, but refuses still others, so bad things 
should be to the mind’s eye, and to the mind’s ear, as if 


affected with vibrations neither audible nor visible. 
J. Vv. B. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DROP OF WATER? 


I was born, July 2, 1880, amonga great many millions of 
people, in the center of the great Pacific. When 1 was about 
ten years old, I, with my brothers and sisters, had a very 
strong desire to see more of the world, and when Mr. Sun 
kindly offered to send a beam to carry us part of the way, 
father consented to let us go. 

When the beam came for us we were all ready to start, 
so that he did not have to wait. Before we had gone very 
far on our journey it became so cold that we could go no 
farther. Thanking the beam for his trouble we turned and 
went in a different direction expecting-.to find it warmer, 
but it was not, so we cuddled together and the wind blew 
us until he could blow us no more, for we were very heavy. 
We put on our white fur cloaks and overcoats, which we 
had brought with us to keep warm. Our heads were dizzy, 
but to my great delight as I looked down I saw a mountain 
on the top of which we fell. When we fell on the mountain 
we found it was warmer so we took off our fur clothes. 
It was very slippery and I soon found that we had separ- 
ated in sliding down the mountain. After I had gone a 
little way after missing my brothers and sisters I met them 
with many other drops. We took hold of hands and slid 
down the rest of the way. On our way we met others who 
came with us until we formed a large river, and we kept 


on until we were home once more. | 
; Rosert H. Lorp. 


*We think the above, which was a school composition written by a young 
friend twelve years old, will interest our readers. . 
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I. 


Negligent farming may induce temporary poverty, but a mistake 
in marriage blights a whole life.—-Chinese Proverb. 


If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you. 
: —Browning. 
There are comparatively few so self-poised and self- 
centred that they are sufficient unte.themselves. Some 
there are who go hither and thither, gdthering strength and 
courage everywhere. But to the mass of humanity life is 
incomplete without its complement of a life very close to 
it, from which it can draw, to which it can give,—a life 
essentially its own, one with whom to hold common 
hopes, fears, a rye a companion in recreation, an 
answering chord of tenderness in affliction, a respondent 
in joy, and an helpmeet in the labors of life. This is the 
mutual need,—an union that shall bring strength and 
helpfulness to both,— 


“As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindles nobleness.” 

Never jest of courtship nor make light of matrimony. 
Treat them as sacraments more solemn even than death‘it- 
self. Watch over your children, but beware how you enter 
the holy of holies in their lives. ° Guard them, guide them, 
tenderly, prayerfully. Now, if ever, the young need the 
mother-love and the mother-intuition, the father-strength 
and the father-wisdom. From out your larger experience, 
your longer life, you can see deeper into their hearts and 
their future than they can fathom. The mother usually 
feels the drift before the child is aware of aripple. To 
her “open vision” the change becomes apparent very 
soon. Withhold not your counsel nor your sympathy— 
but, oh! guard yourself lest worldly wisdom warp your 
judgment. How important, oh, how important, it is that 
our children bé taught to realize that when a woman mar- 
ries from pure passion, without respect for genuine or even 
fancied virtues, but—‘* because I love the sinner, and all 
the better for the sins”, it is the base in her that responds 
to the base in Aim; that when a man marries a pretty, 
giddy flirt, who simply charms him emotionally but for 
whom he feels no deep reverence, it is his lower nature that 
has been stirred—the animal, not the intellectual life. We 
call it “infatuation”. The word itself suggests the sen- 
sual, not the spiritual], and a sensuous impulse is a selfish 
one and brings-its own retribution. A large proportion of 
the suicide, murder, divorce and all this chain of matri- 
monial misery comes, not so much from the awakening 
from a beautiful dream, as from the disgust, the loathing, 
the self-condemnation and self-contempt that follows sati- 
ated passion. Every form of self-indulgence has its pen- 
alty, even though it be legal and coven the restriction of 
the social ban. 


“ Earth gets its price for what earth gives us; 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; A? 
At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold.” 
True courtship is an honest endeavor of the two to test 
their fitness for a life together, and we should so impress 


our young with the importance, the sacred duty each ow 
the other and himself in this: matter, that it be really a 


holy communion, entered into with a keen sense of its 
responsibility and obligations, obligations due to them- 
selves and obligations - to their posterity. Let them 
beware how they violate any law of their being, or unite 
themselves’ to one on whom nature holds a mortgage for 
either moral or physical infringement. Such an union 
involves the innocent partner inextricably, entails a loss 
of title on self and posterity, enslaves children and chil- 
dren’s children. Nature will often allow an account to run 
long in the way of small trespasses, but they are all care- 
fully entered and must be paid to the last item out of 
the vitality of the transgressor and those whose lives 
are linked with his or hers. Study well mutual fitness. 
See that the attraction be not a fleeting fancy based on 
idealized traits, but.has its foundation deep in the craving 
of the heart which finds its answering song of sympathy 
in that other heart. Never dogmatize, never emphasize 
without a most commendable reason therefor. 


‘* Who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follew, slight what I receive; 
Ten who in ears and eyes 

Match me.” 


The circle of influence which surrounds every one at- 
tracts different people differently; thus some find soothing 
companionship where I should be rasped to desperation. 
Of these matters each must decide for himself. Never. 
try— 


“With your little hoard of maxims to preach down a daughter’s 
heart”’. 


But it is your duty to exert yourself to the utmost to 
throw around your children the holy influence of pure 
companionship, not by fencing them and the choice few 
in and the rest of the world out, but by the long subtle 
process of culture giving that bent to their desires that 
they seek such of themselves. Therein alone is safety. 
Said a young lady (who had an especial aversion to to- 
bacco), in reply to the assertion that she would certainly 
marry a smoker, “.But [ll never go witha man who 
smokes; then I[’ll certainly never marry him”. And she 
didn’t. That which brings young people together for some 
mutual interest outside of themselves and their own en- 
joyment—something for the good of others—literary work, 
charity work, Sunday-school work—is the wisest and best 
intercourse, for love like “labor prospers through en- 
deavors not vows ”’. | 

Let there be no tabooed subjects between lovers, no 
special “silences” because they may not agree, no “ we'll 
settle that when the time comes”. The best time to meet 
mooted questions is now, now before frictions and worries 
begin to wear them. It is well to agree to disagree, and to 
learn to disagree agreeably ; but life will bring enough of 
that as we journey on without laying up a supply before- 
hand. Meet fairly and squarely likes and dislikes, hopes 
and fears. Any cause of dissatisfaction or discontent had 
better come before than after the ceremony. Let the ques- 
tion of the religion of the new home enter into the prob- 
lems to be settled. It does matter what church you 
attend. Itdoes matter whether you go with your convic- 
tions or against them, go where the deepest at best in you 
isquickened and go, bc are lifted, or go merely ina 
conciliatory mood taking what you get under protest. It 
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matters‘*more to your children than it does to you. “Woe 
to that man by whem the offence cometh.” The conse- 
quences of our acts do not end with us. If they did it 
would lessen the vital force of many a vexed question. 
“We are heirs of all the ages” and our children inherit our 
inheritance plus the wisdom or minus the folly of our ad- 
ministration. I[t was well that my Scotch acquaintance 
declared to her lover a few days before the marriage vows 
were to have been taken that ‘‘all the A—— 3 were born 
Presbyterians and baptised in infancy”. “ But, my dear”, 
exclaimed the astonished Welsh lover “the R—<s are 
all Baptists, and immersed at regeneration.” “ Every 
child of mine shall be baptised at the altar, a babe in long 
clothes”, replied the bride with emphasis. “And no child 
of mine shall be immersed until it has experienced a 
change of heart”, retorted the groom hotly. Truly the 
Talmud hath it, “While our love was strong we lay on 
the edge of a sword; now that it is no lonyver strong a 
sixty yard wide bed is none too narrow for us.” A whole 
work was none too wide for these two thenceforth. ‘ Sor- 
rows I divide, joys I double”, should be the flowering of 
every true union. 
II. 


The contract of marriage is the most important of all human 
transactions. It is the very basis of civilized society —/udge Story. 


The grandest of heroic deeds are those which are performed 
within the four walls and in domestic privacy.— Richter. 


Family life is God’s own method of training the young, and homes 
are very much as women make them.—S miles. 

Hitherto our methods of culture have been such that 
the wife usually started more meagerly equiped than the 
husband. She was from every standpoint considered his 
inferior. Legally woman never owned herself unless she 
were a spinster and both parents dead. LKcclesiastically 
she was given in marriage, called upon to promise to “ love, 
honor, serve and obey”’, while he was enjoined to “love, 
comfort and keep her”. But-even then our mothers and 
grandmothers were the dominant power in the home, often 
strong in intellect, in faith and in culture. Fathers were 
fond and proud of their bright daughters then as now, 
and they were allowed, aye encouraged, to keep abreast of 
their brothers in preparation for college. There it usually 
ended for a time, for while the boy was going through his 
college course or business training his sister was being 
whirled through the matrimonial market, or preparing for 
the duties of housekeeping, though then as now the “cling- 
ing vine” tendency often shifted shoulders, and not infre- 
quently when the tempests came the strength and endur- 
ance was found in the wife and mother. 

Now they start out universally more equal, though there 
is still usually a preponderence of culture given boys, at 
least business training or a profession, and for a time 
during the early years of matrimonial cares and adjust- 
ment of self to the new sphere, man has apparently the 
advantage. To be sure, he carries a burden of business, 
often over-worked, perplexed, harassed; still his relations 
to the world have a certain dignity to them and bring him 
social contact and intercourse with minds grappling with 
other problems than his. His dealings are in manly ways, 
carrying through large projects; while she in the narrow 
sphere of home is wrestling with Biddy im the kitchen, 
who doesn’t care to conceal her contempt for “ Missis’ 
small”, economic ways, a teething infant in the nursery 
whose throbbing head rests nowhere a moment and whose 
quivering nerves demand the mother enfolding, while a 
wee toddler, hanging to her skirts, moans for its heayen— 
mother’s arms. Move whither she will undone work looms 
up before her like an avenging an ::l, tasks everywhere to 
be finished. At night While the husband is resting from 
his labors in blissful oblivion, the wife and mother is try- 
ing to relax the tension on her nerves, exorcise the goblin 
of undone work, and with one hand resting on baby’s 
crib, and one ear turned to the nursery that she may 


catch the faintest stir, get what sleep she may, fitful and 


conscious though it may be. At dawn the twittering and 
chirruping begin, for, no matter how restless and broken 
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combination of boiled lobster and bristling apt, (ap 


that is the secret of your delightful teas.” 
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the night, morning finds the wee ones alert; and, weary 
and worn, a new day with the old cares begins again. Her 
perplexities are greatly increased if she attempts to be 
that paragon—“a perfect housekeeper”. Said a lady at the 
seaside to a party of resorters, “ There were three things I 
determined upon when I married: my husband should 
always have shirts with buttons on, stockings i for his 
feet and my table always in order fora guest. But, oh! 
how signally [ have failed!” she sighed. “ You set your 
standards too high”, remarked one of the gentlemen, sym- 
pathetically. “ Not one iota”, said a comfortable woman 
present. “I’ve done it myself with inefficient help, a 
small income, the care of my children, mending, making 
and a great deal of outside work beside. ~ [ make my hus- 


' band’s shirts with button-holes only, keep an assortment 


of double buttons.in the drawer with them and he can 
adjust them to suit himself. I buy his hose by the dozen 
and always manage to have two or three pairs ready for 
use, keeping the repairable ones handy to pick up if a 
friend drops in for a chat. I will have well-cooked food 
and a tidy table for the comfort of my own household, and 
a guest is always welcome.” 

A priest once sentenced a pair-of culprits to walk ten 
miles with peas in their shoes as penance. When one with 
bleeding feet and bristling nerves had hobbled four or five 
miles on his way feeling that every step must be his last, 
he met the other whistling cheerily on his return. ‘‘How 
did you doit?” queried the poor sufferer in agonized as- 
tonishment. ‘‘O, [ just tuk the liberty o’ boilin’ the pase 
before I stharted”, replied the hero. That is just it. Don’t 
try to be heroic. Boil your peas and be comfortable. 
Keep your house, but don’t let your house keep you. 
What if the chairs were all in a row for Bobby’s train, and 
the sofa had strings tied to its legs for Sammy’s team, and 
Bessie’s blocks were scattered over the floor when Mrs. 
Prim called. Just think what a peep at felicitous confu- 
sion it was for her poor order-addled brain. Maintain a 
grateful sense of mind over matter. What if the sun 
does fade the carpet? Let in the sun nevertheless. It is 
good for you, good for the chiidren, and good for ‘Tom 
when he returns, even though the last rays may have 
faded from out the western sky two hours before and the 
gas lighted, still it leaves its glow behind in heart and 
mind, and Tom feels it, though he may never be con- 
scious of the fact. 

Beware of too strong an emphasis on stomach. Your 
husband has a head and heart as well as a stomach, and if 
you can come to the table with a certain freshness, a bit of 
philosophical merriment from out your day’s experience 
and perplexities, it will add more to the relish of the din- 
ner than the choicest viands served by a wife who seemsa 


Keep all the freshness you can by snatches of reading. 
Bring them to the table. Make that a real communion ta- 
ble, where all love tolinger, not for stomach’s sake, though 
I would by no means ignore so important a factor in the 
human organism and domestic economies, but for head and 
heart as well. 

“‘T do not understand how a family as busy as yours does 
so much reading”, said a lady to 4 young friend. “O”, 
was the reply, ‘‘we breakfast early, have half or three- 
quarters of an hour for alternate reading, and 
also at the evening meal when we are all together again. 
It is very delightful, especially Sanday mornings when we 
begin the day quite as early and have at least two hours’ 
reading over our coffee.” ‘‘Ah”, said the lady, ‘‘perhaps 
Doubtless;—the 
thought in them, not pretentious wiseness, but the natural 
flow froma full fountain. The table had become the altar 
whereon they laid their gleanings of meditation-and in- 
formation. I[t was a festal board, not given to mirth and 
repartee, though they were by no means tabooed, but 
where the problems of the day, religious and secular, the 
opinions of the press, the quarterlies with their reviews 

re discussed, and even when guests were present it was 


as natural to fall into the conversant attitude as it was to 


suunfold the napkin, and dinner became an adjunct to the 
gocial hour and not the conversation a relish for the din- 
ner. I have always felt a deep reverence for my mother’s 
child-life, where the father, an English gentleman of the 
old school, with a number of servants, daily gathered 
them at noon around a common table; seated at the 
head with his family around him, his steward at the foot, 
with the servants ranged on eitherside. After an invoca- 
tion he introduced conversation—something of special in- 
terest to the times. Every one, man, maid, or child, was 
free to make an inquiry or to add a bit of information—a 
sort of family literaryclub. At the close of the hour the 
little daughter rose and returned thanks to the All Giver. 
Who shall question that they were not more refreshed in 
body by that hour of thought than the men on the ad- 
joining farm who spent the same hour lolling under the 
trees while the women were hurrying through household 
duties. And was not that dinner probably more helpfal 
to them religiously than anything the church ever gave 
them? Surely, there, meeting round a common board, in 
the interest of a common craving, with the recognition of 
mutual weal and needs, they could gain a keener appre- 
ciation of the Fatherheod of God and the brotherhood of 
man than in a damp, dimly lighted sanctuary. 


Ill. 
Where children are there is the golden age.— Novalis. 


An ounce of mother is worth a pound of clergy.—Spanish Proverb. 


The child-bearing and child-rearing period would seem 
to retard a woman’s chance of growth. But does it really? 
At no time does she do more prayerful, earnest thinking. 
Never in her life are there larger experiences, graver prob- 
lems, more subtle influences or higher, holier aspirations. 
The soul is stirred to its depth by pure mother love, which 
is to grow and strengthen as years roll on, strengthen the 
bond between mother and child, enlarge and cement the 
loveof husband and wife—a fresh link in love’s chain, a 
mutual object of undying interest, where concentrate the 
hopes, fears and devout longings of both. Now if ever, 
the husband centers his interest ané devotion in her, bring- 
ing home all the outside life and freshness he can, giving 
gratefully leisure moments and evenings to her entertain- 
ment and mental quickening. Now society relaxes its 
demands on time wad thought, and she has before her one 
of the grandest, deepest problems in the whole range of the 
universe,—the unfolding of the human intellect, the de- 
velopment of the moral nature, the quickening of the re- 
ligious life, the growth of an immortal soul. What a 
mingling of God and humanity is here for the rearing of 
her soul’s heavenward structure. Husband, wife, children,— 
their duties are diverse, their interests one. There is no 
conflict. Provision and protection, the father element; 
to organize, economize, develop, beautify, the mother ele- 
ment; reception, growth, enthusiasm, hope and trust, the 
child element: combined, you have strength, progress, 
faith, hope—home. 

Necessarily there will be frictions: neither can keep ever 
sunny and bright. Kach should remember that the other 
has cares and crosses peculiarly his own and cannot al- 
ways come into the home circle at his best. Weary brains 
and over-strained nerves will assert themselves at times 
even with.the best intentioned people; but beware of 
making excuses to yourself for yourself on this. score. As 
soon as you begin to reason thus for self you are on dan- 
gerous ground. Hurts fostered grow rank. Tenderness 
is infectious. ‘‘It takes two to make a quarrel, but one 
can stop it.” Reciprocity is the corner-stone of a well- 
founded home. Every act of self-denial that meets a gen- 
erous welcome strengthens love. Selfishness smothers af- 
fection past all resuscitation. Confidence and courtesy lend 
a grace to marital intercourse. Respect the private rights 
of every member of the familly. ware of excessive su- 
pervision, It is beneficial and blessed for husband and 
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children to be left to themselves at times—a little whole- 
some neglect is helpful. 4 

It is wise for both that the wife have some intelligent 
idea of her husband’s business, his plans, hopes, perplexi- 
ties. The young wife of a crockery merchant found the 
study of apres doubly interesting for his sake. To- 
gether they studied the potter’s art, together they made 
out bills of exchange evenings after baby was in bed, and 
a delightful time they had of it, too. It carried her out 
of her kind of perplexities, gave her a new interest in the 
outside world, and, better still, what a wife so much en- 
joys,—a feeling of lightening her husband’s burden. Said 
the wife of a prominent lawyer of this city: ‘‘I am ex- 
ceedingly interested in law, especially the equity side of it. 
My husband talks over cases with me and sometimes I can 
hardly wait until he has refreshed himself in the evening to 
learn what new developments there are and how he has 
succeeded. He says my suggestions are often helpful.” 
But you all know the history of the helpfulness of the 
wives of the world’s workers through all time. The mis- 
take comes, sadly for both, when he takes the head werk, 
leaving her the mere drudgery, economizing by the waste- 
ful outlay of heart, soul and body in the effort of “‘getting 
on” in the world. No matter how pure and unselfish the 
motive, she must irrevocably sink, and ‘‘what skills it if it 
be a bag of stone or gold about thy neck do drown 
thee”. 

Though the goal of wealth may be gained, how great is 
the poverty of it. Carleton’s ‘‘Hannah Jane” is not an un- 
common character, and the awkward, illiterate wife is a 
hopeless incubus to any aspirations her husband may 
have. 


“None so wasteful as the scraping dame. 
She loseth three for one; her soul, rest, fame.” 


Oh, the pathos of such mistakes! The folly of 
surplus self-abnegationl Yes, and the wrong of it, 
rome Said a woman in excuse for her husband’s gross 
indifference: ‘“The fault is mine. In the early da 
of our struggle I insisted that to see him enjoy little 
luxuries gave me more delight than to share them, 
and so it did while he received them with a ‘God bless you, 
darling!’ but when he believed me and took them without 
a thought”—in a tone of pathetic despair—‘‘but, oh! it is 
too late now, though he is not most to blame.” Many a 
young man begins life with the noblest intentions, but the 
wife all too generously, but unwisely, takes upon herself 
the responsibility of carrying all her own and many of his 
burdens, that he may have leisure for evening work and 
study; and while he is improving she is patching, shaping, 
or soothing a moaning infant. At first she rejoices in his 
gain, is glad of his growth, but when he begins to realize 
their ‘“‘uncongeniality” and finds it to his interest and 
pleasure to spend his evenings elsewhere, or coming in 
with scarcely a word of recognition, eat his meal and settle 
down to his books and papers, finding in them and the 
outside world his social life,—oh, the heart-burns, the 
agony of it, unless she is low enough in the scale of 
womanhood when leisure comes to find solace in silk 
dresses and seal-skin sacques which eventually his enter- 
prise and her drudgery render possible. hat wonder 
that she runs to church suppers and apron festivals? She 
has cooked and cooked and made aprons until she is an 
adept at both and she longs for a little appreciation and an 
opportunity of being helpful. Here she finds it and it 
warms the latent spark of egotism well nigh dead within 
her. If the pastor can tell her that he never ate such 
baked beans and calls.for more, he has won a convert. Let 
his theology be what it may she will stand by him to the 
last. And here we find the best possible excuse for this 
phase of church life—an outlet for the earnest endeavor of/ 
the loyal woman whose heart yearns to do her part to ad- 
vance a cause which has been, perhaps, her only source of 
comfort for years. Beside, alas to too many women, this 


. is their only means of contributing. Said the wife of a 
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so tenderly helpful, so serenely noble. 
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well-to-do man: “I hope they will have a supper for rais- 
ing church finances, for then I can do something. If I ask 
for money for it I know I shan’t get it; but I can go to the 
pantry and help myself and do the cooking and he will say 
nothing.” Seeing the look of pain this brought, she 
quickly added, ‘‘I have done my part in making the home 
and the things are as much mine as his. I take them 
openly, with his full couadeany, Be though I can understand 
how a woman may be ground down to doing it slyly.” So 
long and steadily had been the warping of this man’s bet- 
ter parts that he was quite unconscious of his crookedness. 
He prided himself on his integrity, believed in his honor 
and was respected generally. How surprised he will be 
when he is introduced to his poor, shrastoth: naked soul. 

Or another type of woman—one who might have grown 
grandly. When the days of wifehood cease and she finds 
herself merely the housekeeper, she will take what is given 
her as a servant her wages, do her best for her children— 
although she has already defrauded them of a most noble 
heritage, an intelligent, hopeful mother. ‘To the daugh- 
ters especially a mother becomes a dowry or a detriment; 
they are seen in the halo or shadow of ‘her life. She will 
concentrate on her children a fierce, uncultivated affection, 
more hurtful than helpful, but to him she becomes pure 
marble. ‘The love that was once so warm and unselfish 
cools to ice. With her uncultured common sense she has 
her sharp word for the “‘bonds of matrimony’’, for to her 
it has been bondage, and in her misery she cries, ‘‘Is all our 
fire of shipwrecked wood?” : 

Or a very different woman—one who might have grown 
When wealth is 
gained and there isnothing more for her to doand bear, she 
awakens toa sense of her loneliness, the loss of love that 
has died of pure inanity. She wilts like a lily cut down 
~~ its purity and left to the scorching rays of a July sun, 

he 


“Gave more life and more 
Till all gone, 
He should smile, ‘She never seemed 
Mine before. 


What she felt the while 
Must I think? 
Love’s so different with us men! 


Dying for my sake! 
Can’t we touch these bubbles then 
But they break?’ ” 


And a rude world sees in it all a providence. She has 
helped him thus far and now properly yields her life, all 
there is left to give, leaving him to marry culture and en- 
joy his good fortune. Says Smiles, ‘‘ The women of the 
poorer classes make sacrifices, bear privations and exercise 
patience to a degree that the world never knows and 
would scarcely believe if it did.” Rousseau felt keenly 
the importance of education to domestic intercourse, and 
his neglect in the matter toward his wife—he says, ‘‘ I 
might have adorned her mind with knowledge, and this 
would have closely united us in retirement. It is especially 
in solitude that one feels-the advantages of living with 
another who can think.” 

But all this might have been different, oh, so different ! 
A little thought and generosity on his part, and more as- 
sertion of woman’s rights and woman’s dignity on hers. 
But, alas! it was pure ignorance in both. He began by 
working as much for ker as himself. Tlie infringement 
on perfect equity was not apparent to their imperfect in- 
sight and defective culture. It is the instinct and train- 
ing of many women to sink self and live only for the 
loved. From the cradle up, too many .men are taught to 
feel that all must succumb to their wants and wishes. 
What if reading aloud were not easy for him ?—neither 
was drudgery to her. What if he had never formed the 
habit ?—was not she acquiring new habits by dint of per- 
severing effort for his sake ? What though he were inter- 
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rupted often by wailing babe or restless child ?—hadn’t he 

ained most of this time through her exertions ? Didn’t 
he need the discipline of these home exactions and duties 
as well as she ? oreover, whose child was it that caused 
the interruptions ? His, hers, or both? What though she 
failed to quite understand at first, requiring time and 
patience for explanation? When grasped, how the 
thought of it all would brighten drudgery, filling mind 
and heart with new life, fresh interest, the toilsome day 
through, and day by day would grow clearer a vision of the 
completion with intervening obstacles, and ways of over- 
coming them, and soon he would find an helpmeet indeed 
in his problems and perplexities. She would manage to 
catch stray moments for study and thinking,—why, her 
poor tired head would find fresh strength in having some 
noble thinking to glorify her dish-washing—it would post- 
one the day of gray hairs many a month, nor would it 
interfere with household duties. Shecould serve the bet- 
ter for it. All work would grow lighter with hope sing- 
ing in the heart. The babe at her breast would feel the 
refining, soothing influence and become another child. 
The little one at her knee would read the joy in the mater- 
nal face and it. would brighten, sweeten, purify and uplift 
its little life, and all this influence on husband and 
father could but ennoble his manhood. Such a home 
would become so rooted in deference and honor, that 
here indeed we should find a ‘‘ holy family ” sending its 
lessons of hope, comfort and cheer into our hearts and 
homes. In the study of the deep problems that present 
themselves to thinking minds there comes that breadth of 
intellect, that expansion and strengthening of soul, that 
recognizes the divine right of diversity; moreover, when 
two -students are earnestly engaged «in study with kin- 
dred aims and an emphatic desire for mutual helpfulness, 
there is a natural strengthening of respect, affection and 
admiration that grows with the growth of intelligence, 
for, as Kant tells us, ‘‘ the object of education ought to 
be, to develop in the individual all the perfection of 
which he is capable ”—and in this, education and marriage 
have, or should have, one common aim. 

In this day of Womey’s Clubs and Associations there is 
more danger of intellectual degeneracy among men than 
women. it is quite as important that the husband keep 
abreast of the wife in culture, mental and moral, as that 
she keep up with him, and when this is not the case she 
is hardly blameless. ‘The debit and credit sides of life are 
very exact. A woman cannot accept the fruit of a man’s 
toil, making life easier for her, giving her more leisure 
for development, without taking it out of her moral 
nature. ‘The selfish indulgence of monopolizing the best 
things in life are demoralizing alike to both, and the gain 
therefrom is wholly inadequate to the cost. I know of 
no more pitiable sight than the club woman who becomes a 
home boarder. 


“For a cap and bells her life she pays, 
Bubbles she buys with a whole soul’s tasking,” 


wins her laurels at tne cost of the noblest part of her 
nature—wifehood and motherhood, losing the large cul- 
ture that maternity brings to head as well as heart, and in 
the end defeats herself, for, ‘‘ unless your cask be per- 
fectly clean whatever you pour in turns sour”, and ‘‘ the 
best trained head along with a corrupt heart is like a tem- 
ple built over a den of robbers.” Selfish ambition is the 
seed of corruption. Says Channing, ‘‘ Self-culture is 
social, ene of its great offices is to unfold and purify the 
affections, which spring up instinctively in the human 
breast, binding together husband and wife, parent and 
child, brother and sister. Cherish a true respect for your- 
selves. eel that your nature is worth more than any- 
thing that is foreign to you.” 

Awaking to a new life and learning new lessons, coming 
often from very different surroundings, with different in- 
herent tendencies and educatic nal bents, it were well and 
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wise that husband and wife take.up a systematic course of 
study, either by themselves or in connection with others,— 
[ should recommend in connection with others, doing their 
studying together at home. Here the church, as it should, 
is taking charge of the intellectual wants of its members, 
and partially, very partially, its recreations. There are 
earnest efforts to elevate both. From elocutionary recita- 
tions we are getting down to earnest study, study witha 
purpose; and from grab-bay, ring-cake, fish-pond frolics, 
we are groping our way to parish social suppers, a 
plays and dancing, at wholesome hours and in*wholesome 
ways. The daiek should be the auxiliary of the home in 
the discipline and culture of its members, and no training 
is perfect that does not look to that large demand of human 
nature without which life is incomplete—recreation and 
amusement. Our education is a matter of life, never 
ceases; neither should enjoyment, real active enjoyment. 
Who does not delight in the hearty laugh of the dear 
grandmother who never grew old? What more charming 
than a hale old gentleman dancing with his granddaugh- 
ter? Among my most remote memories are a delightful 
old couple whose visits were hailed with joy from father to 
babe. They seemed as inseparable as the Siamese twins. 
On memory’s tablet they are pictured on a background of 
golden sunlight. They were a plain couple; had reared a 
large family on a pioneer farm, struggled with poverty and 
hard work, together through all trials they had stood side 
by side, together they had read their Bible, Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, and whatever literature came in their way; to- 
gether they sang in the choir until their children took 
their places; together they had plotted and planned. He 
had nlonghed, sown and reaped. She had washed, cooked 
and clothed, each living for the other, for their children, 
and the friendless about them, and in their age they be- 
came a benediction wherever they went. For three-quarters 
of a century 
* They *joy’d one joy, one grief they grieved; 
One love they loved, one life they lived.” 


The best marriages, like the noblest lives, are made up 
of minor virtues held together by unselfish love. 


“The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means.” 


In the well-balanced home life is culture, and each and 
ull have a common interest; the growth is symmetrical. 
Thought, feeling, doing, all play their part. The stern 
duties are properly a with mirthful recreation. 
Every faculty of our nature is recognized and utilized, 
properly pruned and cultivated. Hope and Faith with 
faces to the front lead uson. While we live we live largely 
in the future. In childhood visions of brightness and joy 
lie in the ‘‘Sweet Bye and Bye” of youth. In youth we 
' look hopefully forward to the glories of manhood and 
womanhood as the culmination of all promise. When 
that is attained we still face the future, the prospective of 
our children and the rest of a well-earned old age. When 
we begin to retrospect rest assured that growth has ceased, 
and we are disintegrating. 

‘‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breath ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


“So take and use Thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same!” 


“ Oh, live and love worthily, bear and be bold!” 


Trust is the only sure foundation for love, whether filial 
or marital, and Trust comes only through Truth. Culture 
is the perfecting of the physical and spiritual nature, is the 
endeavor to embody Truth inthe soul. Perform faithfully 
your part in the drama of life, and leave the rest to God. 
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Boston Notes.—Bro. Henry F. Bond has started on an 
inspection tour in the reservation of the Utes Indians, 
among whom he labored some years since. If it should 
not seem feasible to establish a mission and school there, 
Mr. Bond will visit the villages of the Crow Indians, hop- 
ing to begin a mission among them. General Armstrong, 
General Marshall and Miss Me C. Collins, a teacher among 
the Dakota tribes, are making my rs addresses on the 
Indian question in our city. Late Brother Cudworth, of 
East Boston, has a very successful and highly appreciated 
successor in Rev. George M. Bodge. The numbers, zeal and 
prestige of the church are fully sustained—so is its union 
for common work with its neighboring evangelical churches. 
On Monday afternoon the members of the ‘‘Monday Club”, 
with their wives, held a very pleasant reunion at Young’s 
Hotel. Kev. J. H. Heywood, of Melrose, presided. After 
dinner Mrs. Mary A. Livermore told of her recent visit to 
Miss Bradley’s ‘‘Tileston”, in Wilmington, N.C. Other 
speeches turned on the temperance cause, our Southern 
opportunity, Bro. Jall’s India Mission, our Sunday- 
schools, the Indian question and church extension. The 
Benevolent Fraternity of churches of Boston spend $14,- 
000 annually on their Free Churches. Several old 
parishes are about changing from the pew system to the 
free church plan. In a suburb of Boston a union of 
ministers was invited to conduct a religious meeting. Most 
of them attended. One dogmatic pastor refused to go be- 
cause the Unitarian and Universalist ministers were to be 
pening A week later that pastor’s parishioners made him a 
evee, and they invited all the village ministers to attend. 
Several sent excuses; and on theset evening only those Uni- 
tarian and Universalist ministers were present and made 
the platform speeches.——Our old Dorchester parish, on 
‘‘Meeting House Hill”, has an enthusiastic temperance 
society as a new branch of work, and its Sunday school has 
itsjuvenile total abstainers with their weekly meetings. 
The ‘‘Monday Club” has discovered that in half our 
parishes east,—probably in nearly all our western parishes, 
—a minister who is not skilled in church finances cannot 
be a success. If he leaves the society’s purse to the care 
of his committees the monthly stipend gets terribly behind. 
The lawyer at a late local conference who said, ‘‘planning 
and preaching for the minister, finances for the treasurer”, 
had found limited experience of such a scheme. 


Cuicaco.—The social event of the season for All Souls 
Church was the Florentine Reception given by the Romola 
section of the Unity Club. It was the culmination of the 
winter’s study of ‘‘Romola” and its Florentine settings. 
Over ninety Florentines and their possible guests, in the 
persons and costumes of 1492, among which were a large 
number of the solid men and women-of George Eliot’s 
creation, were present, besides a goodly number of nine- 
teenth century intruders from Chicago. The guests were 
received by Bardo and his accomplished daughter Romola 
and her husband, Tito. They danced and feasted as be- 
came the time. Much careful study had been bestowed 
upon the costumes, and the event was in every way pleas- 
ing and profitable. The third meeting of the Chicago 
Literary Union was held on Tuesday, April 13, at the 
Centenary Methodist Church. Some thirteen different 
church clubs were present in a totality of over two hundred 
representatives. A paper was read by the pastor of All 
Souls Church on ‘The Best Methods of Club Study”. 
On Wednesday evening, April 14, upwards of one hundred 
of those interested in the study of Robert Browning met 
in the Mary Chapel.of the Church of the Messiah for the 
purpose of perfecting a general organization, and thus 
uniting and directing the labors of the various clubs already 
existing. Mr. Utter was called to the chair. An admira- 
ble paper was read by Prof. L. J. Block. There were read- 
ings by Mr, Utter and Mrs. Parker, and the organization 
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was perfected with the following officers: President, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones; Vice-Presidents, (for the South side), Mrs. 
Wirt Dexter; (for the North side), Mrs, W. G@. McCormick; 
(for the West side), Mrs. C. P. Woolley; Secretary, Mrs. 
Ellen Mitchell; ‘Treasurer, Mrs. Franklin McVeagh; addi- 
tional Directors, David Utter, L. J. Block, James Cole- 
grove, Mrs. E. E. Marean, Mrs. A. H. Putnam, Mrs. Dr. 
H. A. Johnson, Mrs. Reginald |'eKoven, Miss Grace Howe. 
Two dollars and a half constitutes the annual fee. The 
society will hold at least four meetings a year, and will 
seek to publish such helps as will encourage both private 
and co-operative study. 


New YorK AND BrookLtyn.—The course of Sunday 
evening sermons by young Unitarian ministers in Mr. 
Williams’s church, has been a real success, giving the 
hearers quite a new sense of the extent of our resources. 
The Harlem Society came to an end a few weeks ago, 
only to reappear at once in a new organization which is 
full of hope and courage. Rev. A. F. Abbott, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., preached the first two Sundays and made a 
deep impression. The New York Conference has in- 


vited Rev. Charles F. Russell, of Weston, Mass., to be its 


missionary secretary. His special fitness seemed to justify 
the calling of a man engaged in a successful pastorate. 
Dr. A. P. Putnam has resigned his charge of the First 
Society in Brooklyn on account of broken health that will 
require a year or two for its amendment. About three 
years ago he resumed his work after a year’s rest and travel, 
but contrary to the advice of his physicians. - Since then 
it has been weary, up-hill work. He has been continually 
over-tasked. His resignation has been accepted with sin- 
cere expressions of good-will and gratitude. Doctor Put- 
nam was installed in Brooklyn, October, 1864. The 
Church of the Unity and the Willow Place Mission are 
the offspring of his society and monuments of his energy 
that will endure. His ministerial fidelity has been with- 
out a flaw, and his. public spirit has been remarkable. 
Those who have least agreed with his conservative theo- 


logical opinions have recognized the sincerity of his con- 


victions and the goodness of his heart. May health come 
back to him and joy attend him! Mr. Camp’s society 
(Third, Brooklyn) will soon remove from the pleasant 
‘‘Unity Chapel” where for some fifteen years all has been 
well with them. ‘They have purchased a church building 
on the corner of Irving place and Gates avenue, which 
they will renovate and make their church-home, the out- 
ward habitation of their church beneficent. The location 
is much more central to the constituency. ~ 


MIDLAND, Micu.—A correspondent writes: ‘*The peo- 
ple of Midland have been highly instructed by a series of 
discourses on the great religions of the world, delivered by 
the Unitarian pastor, Rev. L. R. Daniels. He began with 
the ancient Aryans, and the religions developed by them 
as Brahmins and Buddhists and followed this with the reli- 
gion of the ancient Persians. He united into a single dis- 
course the religions of Egypt and China. His discourse 
on Mohammedanism was especially interesting from the 
fact that it was founded on the doctrine of one God and 
the brotherhood of man, thus more clearly resembling our 
own faith. In his discourse on Christ and Christianity, 
the Unitarian ideas of God, Christ and Christianity were 
well set forth, and will, I think, do much for Unitarianism 
in Midland. ‘The discourse on the ‘‘Evoltition of Reli- 
gion” displayed deep insight into religious truth and feeling. 


A Nore or ProGREss.—At a recent meeting of the 
Ministerial Association at Des Moines, lowa, the question 
of introducing the names of God and Jesus Christ into the 
national constitution was discussed. All but the essayist 
objected to the proposition. Brother Hunting sends us 
the following notes from the discussion: ‘‘The state can- 
not touch the conscience, but may interfere to protect a 


man in his rights of conscience. ‘The office of the state is. 


protection of natural and social rights.”——“‘A company 
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of atheists, whether scientific or philosophical, has, in th 
eye of civil authority, the same right to meet and proclaim 
unbelief as any body of Christians has to meet for the ser- 
vice of God.” ‘‘The state is not implicated in the guilt 
of any idolator whose liberty it guards, nor does it share 
the grace of a Christian by vindicating his freedom to wor- 
ship.” —_—‘‘For the state is not charged with the duty of 
ascertaining the true faith and supporting it, but with the 
duty of asserting the equal freedom of all-men to think 
and act for, themselves in matters of religion while they 
pay due respect to the rights of one another.” 


PRISONERS’ FRIENDS.—Chicago holds no more benefi- 
cent charity than the very modest one managed by a very 
few earnest people under the name of the ‘Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society”. ‘This society held its annual 
meeting at the Athenenum building last Saturday. Re- 
ports were read by the President, Judge Jameson; the 
Corresponding Secretary, J. W. Plummer; for Commit- 
tee on the Home, by E. I. Galvin; for the Committee on 
Women, by Mrs. J. B. Hobbs, and others. The Home of 
Industry, at 366 W. Jackson street, is now in charge of 
Michael Dunn, aman who himself has had along and pitiful 
prison experience, but who has been enabled to build upon 
the wrecks and mistakes of past years an earnest, reliable 
character. During the year, fifty-two prisoners have been 
sheltered; seventeen are now present, earning their living 
by making brushes and waiting for the better opening. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the house, no able-bodied man is 
allowed his second meal until the first is paid for by work. 
The annual expense of this home is about $2,400. This 
work needs and desires friends. 


WomaAn’s Accuracy.—The following statement made 
by the Rev. R. R. Shippen, at the meeting of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association at Washington, will have 
special interest to many of our readers who believe that 
there are no sex lines in the excellencies. ‘‘When young 
women first sought occupation in printing offices of Detroit 
the whole printer’s union combined to strike if one woman 
should be so employed. To-day women are everywhere 
among the most expert and accurate type-setters. No 
office in America will insure a more absolute accuracy 
down to every letter and comma than the Christian Regis- 
ter, where from foreman down, the printing is all done by 
women.” 


Merudépist GENEROsITy.—An eastern gentleman has 
placed in the hands of Doctor Hatfield the funds necessary 
to erect a Science Hall for the Northwestern University 
at Evanston. The plan for a building to cost $40,000 is 
already made. This is a hopeful sign. Let Methodists 
found new chairs of science; let the Unitarians put new 
life into their theological schools and commission a fresh 
missionary corps; and Methodists and Unitarians will 
more promptly recognize the close kinship which already 
exists between them. 


SUMMER Hopes ror Brrps.—A lady who has persuaded 
nearly all the members of two woman’s clubs to substitute 
ribbon for the birds upon their hats, says, ‘“ have placed 
the bird I had on my own bonnet upon my bureau so that I 
may be constantly reminded that we must bring our princi- 
ples to bear upon what we usually regard as the unimportant 
acts of our lives.” A visitor to one of the large millinery 
displays in Boston reports that she saw only five or six 
bonnets trimmed with wings or birds. 


A MINISTER’s RIGHT 70 A WiFE.—A Baptist minister 
in Massachusetts married an Episcopalian woman who 
would dance. ‘This scandalized the parish, necessitating 
the minister’s saying on Sunday in his pulpit: ‘This 
church is not my wife’s keeper. She shall do as she 
pleases, and she shall not be accountable to you in any 
sense. You would better let her alone,” 


